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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


FREEDOM REQUIRES INDETERMINISM AND 
UNIVERSAL CAUSALITY 


T is an old view, much defended in recent books and articles, 

that ‘‘freedom’’ in the moral sense is compatible with causal 
‘‘determinism.’’ The motivation inspiring such discussions ap- 
pears to be this: moral freedom is an indispensable idea, strict 
causality is also indispensable, or at least science might need to 
assert it; hence it is important to show that the two ideas do not 
conflict. In addition, it is held that even for ethics we need 
causality is also indispensable, or at least science might need to 
sight into the probable résults of our acts, viewed as causes, and 
a responsible person is he whose acts are effects of a good char- 
acter, while an irresponsible person is he whose acts spring from 
an unstable or bad character. 

On two points one may well agree with the views just expressed. 
Moral freedom is certainly indispensable, and nothing could justify 
denying it: men do choose, and in some cases their choice is influ- 
enced by ethical principles. Second, it is true that, even in ethics, we 
require causality, both because we must think of acts as causes with 
consequences, and because we must think of them as effects whose 
causes are partly in men’s characters, as established by heredity 
and past experience. But what I wish to urge is that the universal 
validity of causality is not the same as determinism. The point is 
simple: there is a deterministic definition and an indeterministic 
definition of ‘‘cause,’? and the difference does not turn upon 
whether or not ‘‘every event has a cause.’’ It turns rather upon 
how causes are thought to be related to their effects, or antecedent 
conditions to subsequent happenings. Here is where determinism 
and the (relative) indeterminism I wish to defend part company. 
One may, if one wishes, use the word ‘‘determinism’’ for the mere 
assertion that every event has its cause or causes, and ‘‘inde- 
terminism’’ to mean that at least some events have no causes, 
thus making the issue one between two absolutes (so far as these 
events are concerned), instead of a triadic choice between two 
absolutistic views and one relativistic view. But if this is done, 
then it is arguable that indeterminism is a doctrine no one defends, 
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a fictitious position invented for purposes of controversy. By 
ostentatiously burning this straw man, deterministic writers fre- 
quently distract attention from the real opponent who is trying 
to defend something else. I have read scores of defenses of de- 
terminism (including under this description writings which main- 
tain that determinism at least could be true), and how few of them 
there are which do not, at some point, solemnly commit this lifeless 
effigy to the flames! * 

Every event has its cause or causes; so far we nearly all agree. 
But not every event—indeed some of us would say, not any 
event in its concrete actuality—is fully and absolutely determined 
by its causes. In other words, an indeterminist (as conceived - 
in this article) rejects a certain definition of ‘‘cause,’’ namely 
that it is a condition, or set of conditions, from which only one 
outcome is possible, or from which, in principle or ideally, the 
outcome is wholly predictable. To be substituted for this is a defi- 
nition which, whatever else it includes, involves the following 
requirement: the cause is a state of affairs, granted which some- 
thing more or less like what happens subsequently was ‘‘bound to 
happen,’’ or (if you prefer) could safely have been predicted. 
Given dry TNT, a confined space, and a lighted fuse, there will 
inevitably, or with practically infinite probability, be an explosion ; 
but it does not follow, and indeterminism denies, that the exact 
details of the explosion, the behavior of each atom and particle, 
will be the only possible ones (in principle, uniquely predictable) 
under the circumstances. Read fifty arguments for the tenability 
of determinism (beginning, say, with David Hume, Part III of 
the Treatise), and there will perhaps be one or two that address 
themselves consistently to the issue as thus defined; and probably 
not one which shows much comprehension of the reasons which 
have led various philosophers and scientists, including Clerk 
Maxwell, Whitehead, and other distinguished thinkers, to adopt the 
indeterminist view.? 


1An exception is Charles Stevenson, ‘‘Ethical Judgments and Avoid- 
ability,’’ see Mind, Vol. 47 (1938), pp. 45-57, reprinted in Readings in 
Ethical Theory, ed. by Sellars and Hospers (1952), especially p. 555. How- 
ever, Stevenson cleverly, and perversely, tosses the burden of proof to the 
indeterminist, that is, the relativist. 

2To show that I am not thinking of straw men, or even of half men, 
let us cite an illustrious contemporary example, Bertrand Russell. See 
Section IV of his brilliant ‘‘Elements of Ethics,’’ in Philosophical Essays 
(1910); reprinted in Readings in Ethics, pp. 17-23. The distinction between 
relative and absolute determinism is missed, and the argument proceeds as 
though one had two absolutes to choose between, one of which no one could 
defend. (Russell would be somewhat more careful today.) 
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Our question, then, is whether causes determine happenings 
absolutely, or whether they merely limit more or less sharply what 
can happen. ‘‘More or less sharply’’ will perhaps seem hopelessly 
vague. However, one may state the indeterminist or relativist 
view more subtly, as follows: events are always to an appropriate 
degree determined by their causal antecedents. And what is 
‘fan appropriate degree’’? I think we can give at least a rough 
answer to this question. A human being, in full possession of 
normal intelligence, surveying wide alternatives of action under 
general conceptions whose very meaning is that they admit highly 
divergent possible instances, must dispose of a wider range of 
possible reactions to a given situation than there is reason to at- 
tribute to a molecule reacting to its situation. The scale of chemical 
and biological types of individuality, from atoms (or lower) up to 
man, may reasonably be looked upon, and by some scientists and 
philosophers has been looked upon, as a hierarchy of degrees of 
freedom in possible responses to given causal conditions (including 
among these conditions the past history of the individual). Inani- 
mate nature involves the least scope of alternatives—and here the 
‘‘more or less determined’’ means ‘‘more’’; man involves the 
widest scope—and here it means very much ‘‘less.’’ Thus we 
need not make man an arbitrary exception to the general prin- 
ciples of nature; he is but the intensive case of the general prin- 
ciple of creative action, of which causality is an aspect. 

I have now betrayed my secret, in that word ‘‘creative.’’ Moral 
freedom, as we all know, requires the exercise of rational reflec- 
tion and decision; but what many philosophers fail to see is that 
this exercise of higher powers involves a creative leap beyond 
anything made inevitable or predictable by the causal conditions. 
The creative act is influenced by its conditions, and requires them, 
but it cannot (I wish to argue) be required or precisely deter- 
mined by them—much less, even, than an electronic event accord- 
ing to the Uncertainty Principle. This aspect of creativity is 
what the determinist overlooks or denies. How shall we convince 
him of his oversight? 

First, we'may ask where the burden of proof lies. Truths in 
general are relative, not absolute; they are matters of degree, sub- 
ject to quantitative limitation of some sort. Determinism, how- 
ever, is an absolute, holding that conditions unqualifiedly re- 
strict the outcome to but one wholly definite sort of event, entirely 
excluding any creative leap, any novelty not specifiable in ad- 
vance, given ideal knowledge of conditions. It is somewhat amus- 
ing to converse with persons who tell you that they are suspicious 
of ‘‘all absolutes,’’ and that they accept absolute determinism. 
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They may not use the word absolute in the second case, but what 
does that matter, if they affirm the unqualified causal determination 
of events? Surely we know by this time that no accumulation 
of scientific observations could establish, even as probable, an un- 
qualified regularity. Observation does not have that kind of ex- 
actitude. 

Second, if process is not (in some degree) always creation, what 
is it? This was Bergson’s point, still poorly digested in philoso- 
phy. If it is only ignorance of causes which prevents us from 
mentally seeing the effect in advance, then the entire character 
of ‘‘coming events’’ is real beforehand. Before events happen, 
they lack nothing except a totally transparent, featureless some- 
thing called ‘‘actual occurrence.’’ To some of us this is truly an 
absurdity. If becoming does not create new quality and quantity, 
new determinateness, then, we argue, it creates nothing, and noth- 
ing ever really becomes. (I pass over a possible counter-argu- 
ment from ‘‘precognition.’’) A causal destiny, no less determinate 
than what happens, is just the happening twice over, once as al- 
ready true but not yet real, and then as true and also real. But 
truth is ‘‘agreement with reality,’’ in some sense, and if the truth 
is already there, then so is what it agrees with. How can there 
be a wholly determinate relation prior to its term? In short, crea- 
tivity is an essential aspect of the idea of becoming or process. 
Conditions do indeed—condition, that is they establish and limit 
the possibilities for otherwise free or creative activity. And this 
phrase ‘‘creative activity,’’ or ‘‘creative becoming,’’ only escapes 
redundancy because there are degrees of creativity, implying the _ 
zero case as a lower limit of thought, a necessarily fictitious en- 
tity, like ‘‘perfect lever,’’ or ‘‘wholly isolated particle.’’ Thus 
one may, in a relative sense, speak of ‘‘uncreative process,’’ and © 
at the opposite extreme, by a more violent exaggeration, of wholly 
free or causally undetermined action, where the creative leap is 
maximal, though in any real case by no means uninfluenced by its 
conditions. (Consider Kubla Khan, and the known sources for 
the images and ideas of Coleridge’s poem, together with what is 
known of his antecedent poetic habits and character.) 

Third, the conception of law now actually operative in the sci- 
ences is not a deterministic one. To be sure, many are still telling 
us that the ‘‘uncertainty principle’’ is irrelevant to the problem of 
freedom. It does not seem to occur to those reiterating this state- 
ment that the disconnectedness of basic principles is far from being 
an axiom of scientific method. Rather, something very like the 
contrary is axiomatic. What such people may have in mind is: 
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(a) the -hhuman organism, viewed statistically, involves large num- 
bers of quanta, so that any indeterminacy due to quantum laws 
must practically approach zero*; (b) the freedom of the electrons, 
if it be called that, is their freedom, not ours; (c) we know that 
we are morally free, and it is silly to suppose that we need quantum 
mechanics to justify this principle of everyday life; (d) indeter- 
minacy as experimentally justified expresses only our ignorance 
of ultimate causes, which may in an undetectable manner fully 
determine even electrons. I grant all but the last point as prob- 
ably sound. But as to the last, it must be said that many sci- 
entists and philosophers would reject the notion of unobservables 
which it involves, and that some competent investigators would 
go further, and hold that there is positive evidence that real ran- 
domness is at work, that the laws are genuinely laws of chance. 
This is so (according to my understanding) apart from the Un- 
certainty Principle, in the case, for example, of radio-active atoms. 
But my main objection is that the four points together do not, 
even if granted, establish the irrelevance of quantum mechanics 
to the understanding of human freedom as a fact in nature. For 
it remains true that quantum mechanics explains the world not 
through causal laws which contradict the notion of creative leaps or 
unpredictable aspects of happenings, but rather through laws which 
are in principle compatible with that notion. The ground laws 
of the world, as we seem ever likely to know them, are thus proved 
to be essentially statistical, in the sense that their demonstrable 
exactitude is due to the presence of large numbers of similar events, 
and not to any knowable precise causal determination of the events 
taken singly. An exact regularity supposed to be hidden behind 
these statistical laws is at best irrelevant to scientific explanation. 
It can have no technological consequences, nor any appreciable 
experimental significance. Thus the contention, so much and so 
long insisted upon, that science requires us to think purely deter- 
ministically, has been concretely, and probably definitively, dis- 
credited. Einstein and Planck resisted this conclusion to the 
last, but how many among the younger scientists take this re- 
sistance as more than a slightly pathetic example of scientific con- 
servatism? Long ago Clerk Maxwell, who with Gibbs, Darwin, 
Mendel, and Bolzmann was a founder of the statistical approach 
which emerged in the second half of the Nineteenth Century, 
suggested what is now the prevailing scientific view, that the 
statistical notion of law is the fundamental one. Nearly a century 


3 However, see J. C. Eccles, The Neurophysical Basis of Mind (London, 
1953), pp. 278-279. 
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ago this superb thinker calmly set out many of the essentials of 
the whole matter.‘ 

A famous physicist once said to me, ‘‘The uncertainty prin- 
ciple is not relevant to the question of moral freedom—except [he 
added] by analogy.’’ The exception is significant. For if sub- 
microscopic particles are (for our possible knowledge, at least) 
somewhat indeterminate causally, and if the exactitude of the laws 
we verify is due to our dealing with large numbers of particulars, 
why should we suppose that particular human individuals are sub- 
ject to exact laws? A man is not identical with super-billions of 
particles, rather he is one human individual. Indeed, is not our 
very notion of unity, or individuality, based on our own experience 
as one? The statistical laws of particles can hardly tell the whole 
story of human behavior, for there is at least one more entity 
present in that behavior besides particles, namely the human per- 
sonality, or the stream of human experiences. It is at best sheer 
assumption or dogma that the presence of this higher-level unity 
makes no difference to the behavior of the particles.’ As Heisen- 
berg has suggested, quantum mechanics need not be thought the 
entire and exact truth concerning particles in organisms or in the 
human brain. Subsidiary principles are presumably needed, if 
human thoughts and purposes are not ‘‘idle wheels in nature,’’ 
to use Whitehead’s phrase. Now these subsidiary principles may 
be expected to reintroduce the merely statistical character of causal 
regularity at the higher or human level, so that the single human 
being will not be bound by the causal conditions to a single de- 
terminate course of action. (We shall consider presently the 
contention that particles are not existent entities. ) 

Fourth, we must evaluate a familiar deterministic tenet, which 
is that chance or randomness is one thing, and moral freedom quite 
another. Dice, it is caustically pointed out, are not free. How- 
ever, that moral freedom is not the same as chance is no proof that 
it does not require an element of chance. Moral freedom, we have 
held, is a special, high-level case of the creative leap inherent in 
all process, the case in which the leap is influenced by conscious- 
ness of ethical principles. The leap itself always involves ‘‘chance’’ 


4#See the essay quoted in The Life of James Clerk Maxwell by Lewis 
Campbell (London, 1882), pp. 434-444, especially 438, 441, 444. That even 
classical physics was not rigorously deterministic has been held by high 
authorities, e.g., by Karl Popper, in ‘‘Indeterminism in Quantum Physics 
and in Classical Physics,’’ British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
I (1950), pp. 117-133, 175-195; also by Hans Reichenbach, The Direction 
of Time (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956), p. 95. 

5 That this difference is fully compatible with what we knew of neural 
action is lucidly explained by Eccles, op. cit., pp. 271-278. 
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—meaning simply that the causal conditions do not require just 
the particular act which takes place. They make it possible, but 
they make other acts also possible. Moral freedom is chance plus 
something; no one (except a man of straw) identifies the two. 

Fifth, the notion that ethics requires absolute determinism is 
an oddity in an age when relative standards of value (and relative 
almost everything) are commonplaces. Ethics requires relative 
determinacy, and this is precisely what opponents of strict deter- 
minism are glad to affirm. For ‘‘relative determinacy’’ and 
‘‘relative indeterminacy’’ say the same thing, with a mere dif- 
ference of emphasis. This is forgotten when it is sometimes said 
that determinism and indeterminism are equally erroneous. On 
the contrary, while the one affirms an absolute, the other by no 
means asserts the contrary absolute, but rather, it recognizes rela- 
tivity. No one would deny, though some popular proponents of 
indeterminism underemphasize and gravely neglect, the causal con- 
ditioning in behavior. For instance, with respect to the argu- 
ment that responsibility involves character as a cause guaranteeing 
certain kinds of acts, all that any careful writer disputes is that 
the guarantee is absolute, or that the ‘‘kinds’’ of acts reduce, at 
a given moment, to just one precisely determined course of action. 
Must ethics be more severe in its demands for law than even 
physics? Again, consider the role of ‘‘motives,’’ of which the 
determinists have made so much. A motive, in a human being 
at least, is always more or less general, e.g., the wish to ‘‘make a 
good impression’’; and an act is never general but always par- 
ticular. What spans the gap between the general and the par- 
ticular? The character? But this is something general also: an 
established type of action, not a determinateness of agency with 
respect to the particular act now to be performed for the first time. 
The creationist holds that our very power to form general con- 
ceptions (in a sense in which these are beyond the reach of the 
other animals) is the same as our being not determined by irre- 
sistible impulse, habit, or antecedent character, to but one mode 
of acting in a given case. The openness to alternatives, the flexi- 
bility, of our response is the behavioristic aspect of our knowledge 
of the universal, as that which can be indifferently instanced by 
this particular or by that. Such instancing, by its very meaning, 
must have wide ranges of freedom. Freedom in the indeterministic 
sense is thus inherent in rational understanding as such, under- 
standing through universals. 

‘*Suppose two young persons, normal, of opposite sex, with obvi- 
ous congruence of background and nature, no available third person 
calculated to attract either, no obstacle to marriage, and no inclina- 
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tion to ‘free love,’ could not a psychologist (or perhaps anyone) 
predict that they will marry? And will such predictability de- 
prive their decision of its freedom?’’ So determinists sometimes 
argue. But they fail to make the requisite distinctions. Does ‘‘pre- 
dictable’’ mean with certainty, or with probability? If the former, 
then will any careful scientist accept it? If the latter, then, since 
probability only refers to what will happen in many similar cases, 
the individual case-remains unpredictable. Again, it is one thing 
to say, ‘‘The two will marry,’’ and quite another to foretell a single 
concrete action that either will take. Every act of either party 
might be strictly unpredictable, and yet it might reasonably be 
foretold that the marriage would (barring death or other accident) 
take place, for this only means that, whatever series of actions 
the two might perform, the abstract features of ‘‘proposal’’ and 
‘*aceeptance’’ would be involved. And indeed, many writers tend 
to forget that the particular acts we feel to be free are concrete, 
while what is predicted is not. Moreover, it is common enough 
for people in such situations as we have imagined above to declare 
that it is fate or necessity, not free will, that has brought about 
their union, that they ‘‘could not have helped themselves.’’ Grant- 
ing this, their behavior may still have had moral character. For 
while they perhaps could not have avoided marrying, there are thou- 
sands, or an infinity, of ways in which this could have been done, 
so that at every moment they may have exercised moral choice. 
Moreover, their conscientiousness may have been such that had 
there been any cogent moral objection to the marriage, they would 
have recognized it, and this would have removed the step from the 
class of, features ‘‘common to the real possibilities.’’ Would it 
then have been excluded from all the possibilities, so that not 
marrying would have been inevitable? Even supposing this to 
be so, still, moral choice may have been involved farther back, in 
the creative acts, from infancy onwards, by which such a firm 
ethical character had been developed. When we feel morally re- 
sponsible for an act, this need not mean that we think that, as we 
were the instant before, we had the psychological capacity to re- 
frain from it. It may only imply that at some time previously we 
could have entered upon a different course than the one which led 
to the act. Until we learn to do justice to the subtle relativities 
of this problem, we shall merely beat the air (or each other) with 
verbal alternatives. 

Sixth, the idea that to know is to be able to predict, so that any 
inability to predict must mean partial ignorance, is, I hold, unten- 
able. The ultimate function of knowledge is not to foresee, but 
to create. The two are by no means coincident. We predict 
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most perfectly astronomical phenomena where we have no creative 
control. We control most perfectly our bodily behavior, but how 
vague and uncertain are our predictions of this behavior! We must 
ask whether by ‘‘control’’ is meant settling things in advance, and 
once for all, or—step by step? To predict what is to happen to- 
morrow is to deprive tomorrow of the right to decide for itself. I 
predict where I shall be weeks in advance when I admit or estab- 
lish a conclusive obligation or reason to be there; but in this case, 
I renounce the right to make the decision later on. I must al- 
ready have made it. Is the goal of knowledge thus to put all 
decision into the present, leaving for the future the mere execn- 
tion? But the life of decision-making is life itself. We should 
be dead, from then on. Does not science aim most basically at 
power, rather than foresight? Is the goal of psychology to be 
able to write the poet’s poem beforehand by predicting it, to com- 
pose the composer’s music by telling him what it is going to be? 
Should the psychologist be able to foresee, and thus make, the crea- 
tive decisions, and their expression in speeches and laws, by which 
statesmen, or an entire people, resolve some political tangle? How 
extravagant can the theory of science become? I suggest that, since 
creative activity is that which leaps unpredictably from its causal 
base, the proper function of psychology in regard to creation is to 
increase our freedom from the compuisions and fixations which 
often make behavior only too largely predictable. When therapy 
(or a good upbringing) has freed a man to the full use of his 
constructive powers, it is not for science to say how in particular 
he will use these powers. That would be sheer impertinence and 
redundance. Statistical laws applying to large numbers of similar 
cases, yes, but the numbers and the similarity are more limited 
than in physics, and hence the laws cannot be so precise. Where 
behavior is essentially unconscious or mere habit, as in the knee- 
jerk, or in all cases where the cells of the body act with no ap- 
preciable interposition of thought, there statistical laws applying 
to the numerous bodily parts may give highly predictable modes of 
action. But all truly individual activity, especially on high levels, 
means the impossibility of precise prediction. 

The idea of predictability, when turned into an absolute, like 
sO many other ideas when so treated, loses all sense. Moreover, 
the more we have of science and technology the less can our future 
be foreseen! It was primitive man who could chart his course. 
How would he live? As he had seen his fathers live. But we... 
we know that we will not live as our fathers did, but in some more 
or less unimaginable way. Can ordinary men foresee the opera- 
tions of genius, armed though they be with scientific theory? 
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What a comfort to mediocrity! But it is an illusory comfort. The 
genius of the future will make fools of us all. Scientific predic- 
tion is not an end in itself, whose absolute attainment is our goal, 
but rather (a point insufficiently emphasized in this article) we 
use prediction as a means of finding out errors or blind spots in 
our knowledge of the statistical possibilities open to creative action. 
Discovering, by verified prediction, the principles of atomic fis- 
sion did not make the future of things on this planet more pre- 
cisely foreseeable. What it did was to show us hitherto undreamt 
of, or inadequately discerned, potentialities for the future. Primi- 
tive man knew well enough in rough outline what he himself was 
going to do; but he knew very little indeed of what could be done 
by other men in other circumstances with other means at their 
disposal. What upset the expectations of the primitive Australians 
was the coming of white men, with their unpredictable ways. But 
who can fail to see that while the white men were not so unpre- 
dictable to themselves as to the natives, they were at least as 
unpredictable to themselves as the natives had been to themselves. 
Science decreases the predictability of human events, in the abso- 
lute sense of ‘‘predictable’’; and the race to catch up by condi- 
tional scientific prediction seems a losing race. Moreover, the 
more power men acquire over nature, the more closely prediction is 
assimilated to social and political prophecy. If ‘‘we’’ could 
control the planets, who would predict their movements? Fortu- 
nately, to foresee the future is not the purpose of life. The end 
is rather to maximize the opportunities for good in the future; 
it is not to be able to say now exactly what use will be made of 
these opportunities. Deciding that will be the future; it is no 
task for the present. 

A final consideration against determinism is that it confronts 
us with the dilemma: either admit with Hume that events have no 
logical connection with their conditions, or accept an unqualified 
rationalism, according to which temporal succession, if ‘‘real’’ at 
all, coincides with logical implication. Indeterminism enables us 
to explore a third possibility, which is that conditions logically 
imply not any particular subsequent event as their inevitable out- 
come, but only a class of ‘‘really possible’’ outcomes (excluding 
as impossible a vacuous outcome of nothing at all happening). 
The features which all the really possible outcomes have in common 
are then necessary, ‘i.e., they are bound to be actualized whatever © 
happens. This is the meaning of ‘‘necessary,’’ namely, ‘‘common 
to all the possibilities.’” What is common to most of the possibilities 
is probable. Thus temporal succession is quite different from un- 
qualified logical implication: yet there is implication. Something 
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like what happens next was more or less bound to happen—-so far, 
there is ‘‘necessary connection’’—but the precise particulars just 
do happen, quite without necessity or implication. To be sure, 
all this is no ‘‘answer to Hume,’’ until or unless it is made intel- 
ligible how conditions can limit the scope of ‘‘possible outcomes’’ 
to a definite class, with traits in common. I have elsewhere tried 
to explain, following Peirce, James, Bergson, and Whitehead, how 
this can be understood.* The point here is that the sole answer 
to Hume which has not been refuted (it has rather been ignored) 
is one which, according to its leading expositors, implies inde- 
terminism. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it should be said that my con- 
tention is not that we must either accept indeterminism, or give up ‘ 
causal explanation and prediction. This we cannot do, for every | 
animal must have its expectations modified by past experience; 
and above all man must exhibit such modification. But it re- 
mains a genuine alternative whether we can understand an ob- 
jective counterpart in nature to our capacity to predict (statisti- 
cally or approximately), or must be content to exercise the capacity 
without further curiosity. Those who disparage such curiosity 
because we can make our predictions without satisfying it are 
forgetting, I think, that the wish to know transcends pragmatic 
needs and is a principal glory of our natures. In addition, such 
thinkers often suppose that the alternative to Hume can only be 
a strict rationalism according to which causal laws suffice to render 
events (ideally) predictable in detail. The irony of this is that 
Hume himself held the rationalistic view! His scepticism attached 
not to the Newtonian or deterministic concept of causality, but only 
to our means of demonstrating it to be true of nature. That we 
should assume it as valid he had no doubt. Our cultural situa- 
tion calls for very great doubt on just that score. Indeed, we 
have apparently much to gain and little or nothing to lose by 
adopting the properly qualified or relativized indeterministic 
theory. Creative freedom of individuals as such, with statistical 
regularities expressive of the influence of causal conditions, gives 
us what we need, whether in ethics or in science. 

One of the most painstaking and detailed discussions of our 
topic is a posthumous essay, characteristically acute and learned, 
by Ernst Cassirer.? In view of the deserved prestige of this 
author and his extraordinary grasp of the history of science and 
philosophy, let us see what we can glean from him. Cassirer de- 

6 See ‘‘Causal Necessities: an Alternative to Hume,’’ Philosophical Re- 


view, Vol. 63 (1954), pp. 479-499, especially 485-489, 492-493. 
7 Determinism and Indeterminism in Modern Physics (1956). 
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fends what he terms ‘‘critical determinism,’’ which he sharply 
contrasts with mechanism, or the Laplacean conception of the com- 
plete predictability of the future, given absolute knowledge of the 
past. Absolute knowledge, our subtle author reminds us, is not 
a human affair, and if the knowledge is thought of as divine, then 
there should be no question of prediction, since a divine intelligence 
is to be conceived of, if at all, as a single eternal intuition of all 
times. (I have frequently defended a different concept of omnisci- 
ence, as did the Socinians hundreds of years ago; their well-formu- 
lated and pointed arguments on this topic seem to have escaped 
our learned author’s attention.) Critical determinism is the ac- 
ceptance of the regulative principle that we are to look for ‘‘strict’’ 
laws, in seeking to explain nature. If, as Cassirer seems disposed 
to grant, the only strict laws we can find are statistical, that is, 
applicable to collectives, not to individual things or events, this 
does not abrogate the strictness of the laws or imply any compromise 
with indeterminism. (In other words, ‘‘determinism’’ and its 
denial are redefined so that one may remain attached to the former 
word, but give up the chief point which it has been used to ex- 
press!) Moreover, he holds, where properties of supposed individu- 
als elude observational detection (for instance, the simultaneous 
location and velocity of electrons) there simply are no determinate 
properties of the kind in question. The law of excluded middle 
has, it seems, no application at this point. Nature is what she is 
humanly knowable as, nothing more. Nevertheless, there is talk 
of individual events, which must have definite properties, and it is 
hard to see how there can be collectives unless there are singulars. 
Yet these singulars, whether construed as single human perceptions, 
or as events independent of our knowledge, are in either case, as 
Margenau reminds us toward the end of his preface to the book, 
subject to no knowable laws except statistical ones. Cassirer thinks 
this is not ‘‘indeterminism worthy of the name.’’*® ‘‘Real’’ in- 
determinism would be the doctrine that not merely are there alterna- 
tive ways in which a singular event can happen, but there are 
alternative laws which nature might apply to a given case. Taking 
account of the ultimate time perspective, of a possible succession 
of cosmic epochs, each with its own set of laws, this is not neces- 
sarily absurd. But, be this as it may, the usual meaning of de- 
terminism is that every event in all details is unambiguously 
specified by its conditions and the causal laws. We shall see how 
Cassirer’s indifference to the question of singularity avenges itself 
when he comes to deal with ethics. And it is clear that he has an 


8 Ibid., pp. 189-195, especially 190. 
9 Ibid., pp. 118-119. 
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axe to grind. He wants to make an absolute out of causal order, 
and to drive the defender of relativity into the contrary absolute 
position, that there is no order, but only chaos. Thus the doctrine 
of the merely relative validity both of ‘‘order’’ and of its con- 
trary are by fiat denied access to verbal expression. And in the 
process something else becomes relative indeed, namely the inde- 
pendence of physical reality from our knowledge! Nature is the 
lawfulness of human experience. To me it seems that nature is 
a sublime totality, of which humanity is but a very tiny and dis- 
pensable fraction. : 

In the final chapter, in which our erudite author turns to the 
question of ethical freedom, his bias becomes especially clear. Thus 
he repeatedly identifies the denial of strict determinism with 
‘‘limitless indeterminism,’’ with the assertion of action which should 
‘‘simply fall out of the causal nexus,’’ etc., thereby missing en- 
tirely the possibility of ‘‘appropriate’’ degrees of determinacy, pro- 
portional to the various levels of being. The vice of thinking in 
mere dichotomies here raises its ugly head. We are not surprised 
to find human freedom and worth practically identified with ‘‘re- 
liability,’’ stability of good character,’® as though there were no 
such thing as creativity, whose measure is precisely its transcendence 
of any mere permanence or derivability by rule from the past. 
And what has become of the admission that strict laws apply to col- 
lectives, not to individuals or singular events? Is a human experi- 
ence of decision not a singular—is it, as seems to be hinted, a mere 
collective of atomic occurrences? Cassirer refers us to the Kantian 
notion of a noumenal freedom not in space or time; though one had 
thought that this bizarre idea, or rather formula, had been suffi- 
ciently criticized by now. He also refers to Spinoza almost as 
though there were no serious objections to metaphysical neces- 
sitarianism. He does not refer to the views of Locke, James, 
Descartes, Le~-zier, Renouvier, Boutroux, Bergson, Peirce, White- 
head, concerning the untenability of determinism as applied to 
actions of the human mind. 

I entirely agree with Cassirer on one point, that the self-identity 
of individuals or substances through time is not the ground, but 
rather an aspect of, the interconnectedness and lawfulness of 
events. I also agree that electrons are probably not enduring in- 
dividuals moving through space., But it does not follow that we 
are free to define the realities of nature simply in terms of humanly 
knowable regularities or laws. Nature is a stream of intercon- 
nected events, and both laws and ‘‘things’’ are functions of these 
events. Each event is a determinate, but not antecedently deter- 

10 Ibid., p. 204. 
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mined or predictable, act of concretion, endowed with its pro- 
portional spontaneity or possibility of partial self-determination. 
Lequier’s great saying, ‘‘God has created me creator of myself’’ 
(not a contradiction, though a paradox) applies to every concrete 
unit-event. Ethical freedom is merely the kind of self-determina- 
tion appropriate to events in which there is consciousness of a 
hierarchy of ideas, hence of alternative possible kinds of actions, 
not merely alternative details of actions all of one kind. A dog 
can only act doggishly ; but it has a very different. meaning to say 
that a man can only act humanly. For we choose not simply 
among details, but among categories, of actions, and under more 
or less conscious reference to a highest principle of good which 
transcends even the difference between man and other animals, and 
gives us obligations to the reality including all species. 

Cassirer protests against the blurring of boundaries between 
sciences—for instance between ethics and physics.’ It does not 
seem to occur to him that science has no intention of permitting 
man to be regarded as outside nature, and that biology is bound 
to conceive the scale of animal forms as a single problem. Nor does 
he see that, as various biologists have pointed out, it would be 
silly to refuse to take advantage of the fact that in ourselves we 
have the one individual piece of nature which we know in its in- 
dividuality from two sides: externally, quantitatively, and by be- 
havioristic observation and test, and also internally, qualitatively, 
by immediate intuition—whether termed introspection or retro- 
spection (short-run memory) is no matter. Here is our only com- 
plete clue, not to noumena out of time, but to concrete spatio-tem- 
poral reality. To hold that nature is what is knowable as 
absolutely determined by strict laws is to imply either that the 
qualities of individual experiences, whether human or subhuman, 
are thus determined, for which there is no scientific evidence at all, 
or else that there are no such qualities. Neither alternative seems 
to me defensible. What transcends our knowledge through strict 
laws is simply ‘‘experient events’’ (Whitehead), whether human 
or otherwise, in their concrete qualities. There is little in present- 
day science to even suggest exact laws applicable to such events 
taken singly. Cassirer is trying to have it both ways, to have his 
determinism absolute or strict, yet not mechanistic or Laplacean ; 
but he can do so only by rendering ambiguous the notion of reality 
as applicable to individual events, without which ‘‘collectives’’ 
must remain unmeaning. 

Our author’s learning saves him an altogether overlooking the 
significant truth that it is only through the law of increasing 


11 Idid., pp. 197-198, 205-206. 
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entropy, a statistical law if there is one, that the direction of time 
can be construed in physics.’? But the drift of his discussion tends 
to minimize the asymmetry of time. He would like to think of 
causal order as applying equally and in the same way to retro- 
spective and prospective relations.* Thus he betrays what I call 
the prejudice of symmetry, which was so neatly embodied in the 
old saying, ‘‘The cause must be equal to the effect.’’ Logical 
analysis shows that symmetrical ideas like that of equality are 
derivative: thus ‘‘X is equal to Y’’ merely means that neither is 
greater than the other; while on the contrary ‘‘X is greater than 
Y’’ cannot be derived from the denial of their equality. The ulti- 
mate relations must then be non-symmetrical or directional. If 
causality is ultimate, it must be so either in the form, the cause 
greater than the effect, or in the converse relation. Which is it? 
The answer is again given by simple analysis of meanings. In a 
causal transaction in which, from the set of conditions C issues 
a result E, we have first C alone and then C and E. Thus the 
total result of causation is in every instance an enhancement of 
reality, the creation of a new whole. The more comes from the 
less. This (crudely sketched) is Bergson’s and Whitehead’s idea 
of process as creation. Any denial of the creative aspect of process 
leads to antinomies. Thus, if it be said that when E is actual, 
C the cause has ceased to be, we face the contradiction of an alleged 
causal relation of E to C, although there is said to be no such 
thing as C to serve as term of this relation. And if it be said that 
from an ultimate, or eternal, point of view there is no such thing 
as ‘‘C alone,’’ but only C as prior to E, or E as subsequent to C, 
then, since these two complexes are equivalent, one is defying the 
indications of logic that equality, a symmetrical relation, is de- 
rivative. I incline to believe that logicians will eventually, though 
reluctantly, accept the theory of asymmetrical creativity as ulti- 
mate. But this acceptance, when and if it comes, will be a vast 
intellectual revolution whose consequences can only in part be 
foreseen. One foreseeable consequence is that absolute determinism 
will be definitively discredited. Another consequence must be that 
the doctrine of the timelessness of truth will be limited to necessary 
truths, and abandoned with respect to truths of fact, truths about 
particular events or any non-eternal entities. A tense or modal 
theory of factual truths, such as Aristotle, Lukasiewicz, Prior, have 
partly worked out, will then become an unavoidable task.’ 
12 Ibid., pp. 75-79. 
13 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 


14See A. N. Prior, Time and Modehity, Oxford, 1957; R. Taylor, ‘‘The 


Problem of Future Contingencies,’’ Philosophical Review; Vol. 66 (1957), 
pp. 1-28. 
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Cassirer is partly right when, to the notion of an electron as 
an individual making choices, he objects that physics has now 
discredited the notion of electrons as enduring individuals identical 
through time.** But he is partly wrong in supposing that this 
destroys the relevance of electronic indeterminacy to the question 
of free choice. For the locus of freedom is not in the enduring 
ego, but in the self here and now, the subject immanent to a unit- 
event. Cassirer with all his vast grasp of thought has never quite 
comprehended what a philosophy of creativity, really thought 
through, is about. The decider of a present issue is not simply 
identical with the self which resolved a previous issue, but is a 
new decider.** This is the only consistent way to: maintain the 
notion of self-creation. It is the precise meaning of freedom, as 
transcendence of mere regularity or law. It is also the way to 
answer those, who, like Schopenhauer, argue that a self which has 
been created (no matter by what) cannot be free, for its creator 
must, by determining its character, have also determined its acts. 
For we are as we act and act as we are. The solution of the 
puzzle is to deny any antecedent character or cause sufficient to 
determine present action. My present self is not real until I act, 
and its becoming determinate ts the occurrence of the act, not the 
cause of this occurrence. Effects are more determinate than their 
causes, causation is creation of new determinacy. Thus there could 
be electronic decisions even though no electron survives from one 
moment to another as the same. 

Another point which Cassirer is too knowing to miss, but too 
biased to see clearly, is the connection between atomism or dis- 
continuity and indeterminism. Let us start with the most striking 
case, a living organism. Such an organism reacting to stimuli 
is subject to a threshold principle. Below a certain minimum of 
stimulation there is no response; as one gradually increases the 
stimulus, abruptly a response occurs. This disproportion between 
continuity and abruptness can easily be spanned by a statistical 
law. From zero probability of response one goes toward a proba- 
bility of one. Thus, viewed statistically, the disproportion between 
continuous increase of stimulus and abrupt emergence of response 
disappears. But who can imagine a non-statistical law here? In 
each given case, response occurs or not. This situation is not 
peculiar to living things: indeed, the point of quantum physics, 
in this regard, is that the problem of a threshold is general. In- 
dividuals are sensitive to their environments, but are they infinitely 


15 Ibid., p. 208. 


16 See my ‘‘Strict and Genetic Identity,’’ Structure, Method and Mean- 
ing: Essays in Honor of Henry M. Sheffer (1951), pp. 225-242. 
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sensitive? ?7 Rather there is an all-or-none law. Thus a quantum 
of light is either reflected or refracted by a prism, there are, as 
physicists say, only two ‘‘degrees of freedom’’ in the response, 
while the angle of incidence of the stimulus or causal condition 
can be varied continuously. The disproportion is overcome by the 
continuity of probabilities; how else would it be overcome? It is 
not a question of our ignorance, but of the mathematical form of 
the situation. Is not the finitude of individuals (their not being 
God, one might say) shown in this disproportion between variety 
of situations and of responses? Only an omniscient response can 
express the complexity of its world. It is no accident that Einstein, 
with his Spinozistic bias, should have sought to reduce quantum 
mechanics to a mere corollary of field physics. He was trying to 
get rid of discontinuity or (as Heisenberg profoundly put it, in- 
dividuality), with its implication of a creative leap. Cassirer had 
a different way of seeking to escape the implications of atomicity: 
he merely denied that individuals, so far as they fail to exhibit 
regularity of action, exist. The statistical states of collectives con- 
stitute the entire reality ; definite members of the -collectives, seem- 
ingly, there are none. Is this a genuine solution? 

Cassirer makes one final effort to show that statistical laws are 
just as incapable of providing for a freedom of indifference, of 
open alternatives, as classical or ‘‘dynamical’’ laws. Not only are 
there statistical regularities in the number of suicides, but also, 
according to some authors, in each kind and method of suicide, 
down to fine details. Reference is here made to some resounding 
claims of Quetelet and Buckle concerning the analogy between 
physical and sociological laws. Let us grant that ‘‘freedom of 
indifference’’ may not be the correct phrase; the various sorts of 
acts which could result from a given set of conditions, including 
those furnished by the individual’s own antecedent character, are 
not equally probable. But it does not, so far as I can see, follow 
that there is one act which has a probability of one, and the others 
but zero probability. And if it be objected that probability is 
merely relative to our knowledge, merely subjective, then I main- 
tain, with many present-day physicists, that all of science must 
then be equally subjective. The very meaning of ‘‘law’’ is modal; 
the controversy over contrary-to-fact conditionals, or over dispo- 
sitional properties, is still seething, and there seems no reason why 
it should not go on forever, or until objective possibility and proba- 
bility is conceded. Freedom is choice among really possible acts, 
acts possible not only given the external situation but also given the 


17See Aloys Wenzl, Die philosophischen Grenzfragen der modernen 
Naturwissenschaft (1954), p. 104. 
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pre-existing individual with his history and cénstitution ; however, 
‘‘really possible’? need not mean ‘‘indifferently possible,’’ i.e., 
equally likely. The whole mystery of probability lies here, in this 
weighting of possibilities. Popper, who is not a determinist, 
speaks of ‘‘propensities,’’ and perhaps (I do not know) he would 
admit degrees of strength in these propensities.** He says propensi- 
ties are something like generalized forces, and these certainly vary 
in strength. 

The age-old experiment of absolutizing or ‘‘deifying’’ causal 
law was an aspect of another deification, that of deductive reason. 
Surely the derivation of necessary consequences is not the absolute 
function ; this function is rather the production of valuable novelty, 
of real additions to the definiteness of reality. Not ‘‘reason,’’ in 
the mathematical or predictive sense, but ‘‘creative love’’ (a theme 
for another occasion) is the symbol of supreme power. If the 
evil in the world seems to contradict this, it is perhaps because we 
forget that were there but one creative individual, its love must 
take the degenerate form of mere self-love, and since there are 
many individuals, then because plural freedom cannot be ordered 
(no matter by whom) save approximately and statistically, a 
certain element of disorder and hence of conflict is to be expected, 
even assuming a theistic interpretation. Absolute determinism and 
a certain alleged notion of ‘‘omnipotence’’ are of one family of 
doctrines; what a relief it might be if we could rid ourselves of 
both, as distortions which destroy the meanings of the terms they 
attempt to expound! 

. But let us end on a more positive note. The relativity and 
statistical character of the world order does nothing to diminish 
its majesty. On the contrary, only when viewed as a power in- 
spiring, yet not individually determining, countless acts of partial 
self-determination, wondrously codrdinated to make a coherent 
world in which frustration and confusion, though real, are sec- 
ondary, while fulfillment and harmony are primary, can we ade- 
quately appreciate the ‘‘grandeur of reason incarnate’’ of which 
Einstein so nobly speaks.!® Those who, like Cassirer, emphasize the 
mathematical definiteness of current science, in protest against loose 
talk about the indefinitely chaotic world sometimes supposed to be 
implied by it, are well-justified. Yet we should not forget that 
wholly exact regularities are known only where very numerous 
(Bernouilli’s ‘‘Law of High Numbers’’) and closely similar cases 


18 Karl Popper, ‘‘Philosophy of Science: a Personal Report,’’ British 
Philosophy in the Mid-century (1957), pp. 155-191, especially 188. 

19 Science, Philosophy and Religion: A Symposium, ed. by L. Bryson 
and L. Finkelstein (New York, 1941), p. 214. 
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of process occur; that, further, the higher the level of being, the 
fewer are the individuals (in general) and the more pronounced the 
individual differences; and that, finally, on the highest level known 
to us (apart from deity), that of human beings, a single individual 
can, through symbolic means, communicate to others something 
of what is unique to himself, not merely in details but in basic 
ideas and attitudes, and thus infect multitudes with his own creative 
novelty. Solely by keeping all these considerations in mind can 
we see steadily and as a whole the mixture of order and disorder 
which is reality. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


REMARKS ON THE CONFLICT OF OBLIGATIONS 


HERE are many arguments for the view that particular 
obligations are grounded in universal moral principles. (I 
have already presented some of them in an earlier article in this 
JOURNAL.) However, if one maintains that a moral statement 
that someone ought (or ought not) to do a certain action can be 
established only by subsuming that action under a universal moral 
principle, then he must recognize the fact that there are moral 
dilemmas arising out of conflicts of obligations. In applying two 
different principles, or even the same principle, there will in- 
evitably be occasions when we find that we have obligations to 
pursue two incompatible courses of action. It is often thought that 
this fact constitutes an insuperable objection to this type of theory 
of the role of moral principles in ethical reasoning. In this article, 
I wish to defend such theories against this particular objection. 
The dilemma with which we are concerned will become clearer 
if we imagine a concrete situation in which a conflict of obligations 
occurs. Suppose you have promised your wife to spend the first 
sunny day of your vacation cleaning out the basement. You have 
also made a promise to your mother to spend the whole day of 
July 26 driving her around to collect things for the Ladies’ Club 
rummage sale. At the time they were made (a safe distance away 


1‘¢The Grounds of Obligation: The Distinctive Features of Obligation- 
Statements,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LITI (Oct. 25, 1956), pp. 653-662. (Here- 
after abbreviated: GO.) The present article attempts to answer some of the 
criticisms which have been made of the views in that article. I am par- 
ticularly indebted for help in formulating them to Professor Maurice Mandel- 
baum and the philosophers of the Wayland Square, Brown University. 
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in the middle of June) you had no reason to suspect that the two 
promises would conflict. But, of course, the inevitable happens, 
and July 26 turns out to be the very first sunny day of your 
vacation. What ought you to do? 

Although similar dilemmas arise when two different moral 
principles are involved, from the example just given it is clear 
that they can be generated by a single moral principle. I have 
chosen the example of a conflict between promises purposely, because 
I assume that no respectable moral philosopher would be willing 
to deny that there is some sort of principle or moral rule that 
people ought to keep their promises; any ethical theory which is 
unable to show how and why they ought to do so cannot make any 
claim to be an adequate theory. For our present purposes, it does 
not matter whether the obligation to keep promises is intuited as a 
prima facie duty, or whether it is derived in turn from a more 
ultimate moral principle, such as the principle of utility or the 
categorical imperative. It is enough to recognize the fact that at 
times this principle (or rule) and the fact that one has made a 
promise serve as sufficient and compelling reasons for statements 
about what one ought to do, and that, at least on some occasions, 
it is unnecessary to supplement the appeal to this principle by 
introducing other moral principles and additional facts beyond 
the fact of having made a promise. In general, therefore, the 
dilemma confronting us is one which must be faced by many types 
of ethical theory besides the type which has been called ‘‘dogmatic 
intuitionism’’ (Sidgwick) or a ‘‘pluralistic deontological theory of 
obligation’’ (Broad). 

It is unnecessary to discuss the various solutions of the present 
problem which have been proposed by philosophers like W. D. Ross 
and C. D. Broad, since they have been critically examined by 
others.? I shall therefore proceed immediately to present my own 
positive suggestions. 

In order to achieve a clear understanding of the kind of dilemma 


with which we are concerned, it is extremely important to recognize . ~ 


that it involves two entirely separate and distinct problems. | First, , 
there is what may be called the logical problem, namely, how to 
eliminate the seeming logical contradiction between the ought to do 
A entailed by Promise 1 and the ought not to do A, which is en- 
tailed by Promise 2 conjoined with the fact that keeping Promise 
2 involves not doing A. Second, there is the practical problem of 
deciding which promise to keep. 

The logical problem can be stated quite simply. According to 


2 See, for example, Mandelbaum, The Phenomenology of Moral Experi- 
ence, pp. 73-80. 
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the principles of deductive logic, if the premises of an argument 
are true, and the reasoning is valid, the conclusion necessarily must 
be true. Consequently, if two different but logically valid argu- 
ments produce conclusions which contradict each other, at least 
one of the premises of one of the arguments must be false. In the 
case under consideration the conclusions appear to contradict each 
other, since keeping the promise to your wife entails that you ought 
to do actions which you ought not to do if you are to keep the 
promise to your mother; and vice versa. Given that one ought 
to do the one, and the physical conditions, it follows that one ought 
not to do the other. (If ‘‘ought to do A’’ and ‘‘ought not to do 
A’’ are regarded as contraries, the affirmation of both leads to a 
contradiction.) Let us assume that the minor factual premises 
of the argument are true (i.e., that you have actually made 
promises both to your wife and to your mother). Then according 
to the logical principle just mentioned, the major premise, the 
moral principle that all promises ought to be kept, must be false, 
i.e., it cannot be a universal principle.® 
Nevertheless, the principle of promise-keeping does seem to be 
a universal moral principle, which binds universally and which 
can be used to justify keeping particular promises. Hence, if we 
have to admit that it may sometimes be false, then all of its logical 
force in an ethical argument is lost, and its moral authority is un- 
dermined. The logical problem, therefore, is to find out whether 
it is possible to preserve the principle (and others like it) as a 
universal moral principle, and still retain the deductive mode of 
inference, like the syllogism, as a valid form of ethical reasoning. 
Having stated the logical problem, I shall now present what 
seems to me to be a likely solution to it. We must begin by dis- 
tinguishing the formal logical relationships which hold between 
premises and conclusions from the informal presuppositions and 
implications of intelligible discourse. (The latter have sometimes 
been called ‘‘meta-rules’’ of discourse, but I prefer not to use this 
term since it suggests both a formalized system of rules and a 
certain arbitrariness in the selection of them.) The kind of dis- 
tinction I have in mind is the same as that made by Strawson in 
his article, ‘‘On Referring,’’ where he contends that the existence 
of a particular person, such as the King of France, is presupposed 
although not asserted in a statement like ‘‘The King of France 
is wise.’’* What I shall try to show is that the logical aspect 
83For this reason, R. M. Hare (Language of Morals, p. 65) maintains 
that these principles must be ‘‘modified’’ to accommodate exceptions to them. 
I have given my reasons for rejecting this approach in GO, p. 660. 


4Strawson, ‘‘On Referring,’’ included in A. Flew, ed., Essays in Con- 
ceptual Analysis. 
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of the dilemma that we are considering does not arise from any 
formal logical contradictions, but instead that it arises from a 
violation of one of the presuppositions of ethical discourse and 
should be handled in the same way that other absurdities involving 
the violation of presuppositions are handled. 

In the light of the work that has been done in deontic logic and 
in the logic of imperatives, I shall assume that the kind of deductive 
ethical argument with which we are concerned has a formal logic, 
that is, that it obeys rules that are similar to, say, modus ponens 
or the rules of the syllogism. But although there is a kind of 
structural similarity between classical deductive logic and the logic 
of ethical reasoning, there are significant dissimilarities, so that the 
latter cannot be reduced by means of definitions, etc., to a sub- 
system of traditional or modern symbolic logic, e.g., of the propo- 
sitional calculus or of a modal logic. There are certain basic modi- 
fications which must be made in these formal systems to accommo- 
date the peculiarities of ethical discourse. Only one of these need 
be mentioned here: ethical statements, e.g., ought-statements, do 
not conform to precisely the same rules as do statements in the 
propositional calculus. Thus, in the logic of propositions we have 
the concept of the negation of a proposition, i.e., its contradictory 
(not-p), but in direct ethical discourse there is no corresponding 
concept of the negation of an ethical statement. The denial of an 
ethical statement is not its contradictory; instead it is only the 
explicit non-acceptance of it. (It may, of course, be a vociferous 
repudiation of it.) In Hare’s terms, the assertion and denial in- 
volved in ethical statements belong to the neustic component of the 
statements rather than to their phrastic component.* Within the 
phrastic component of an ought-statement, the analogue of the 
negation of a proposition (not-p) is the omission of an action; that 
is, the action that ought not to be done. In other words, an ethical 
statement says of an action A either that one ought to do it or that 
one ought not to do it, just as a propositional statement says either 
that something is the case or that it is not the case. If one wishes 
to deny both that one ought to do A and ought not to do A, then 
one is in effect withholding or withdrawing his assent to any ought- 
statement about A. Strictly speaking, therefore, in direct ethical 
discourse there is no formal contradictory of an ethical statement. 

5A formalized system of the deontic logic and a bibliography are to be 
found in Alan Anderson, The Formal Analysis of Normative Systems, 
Interaction Laboratory, Sociology Department, Yale University. See also 
Hare, op cit. On many points, I am in closer agreement with Hare’s type of 
analysis. See also my Structure of a Moral Code (hereafter abbreviated: 
SMC). 

; See Hare, op. cit., pp. 17-24. 
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Now it should be noted that what I have said pertains only to 
direct ethical discourse, i.e., that of a person participating in it. 
This should be distinguished sharply from indirect ethical dis- 
course, which presents a description of an ethical system. In 
direct ethical discourse the key concepts are ‘‘ought’’ and ‘‘ought 
not’’ (‘‘obligatory,’’ ‘‘right,’’ and ‘‘wrong’’), whereas in indirect 
descriptive discourse the key concepts are ‘‘enjoined,’’ ‘‘for- 
bidden,’’ and ‘‘permitted.’’ It should be noted that these de- 
scriptive concepts require that there be a subject (a person or a 
code) which does the enjoining, forbidding, or permitting. In 
indirect discourse, we may interpret the statement that an action 
is forbidden as the strict logical contradictory of the statement 
that it is permitted: ‘‘It is false that A is forbidden”’ is logically 
equivalent to ‘‘A is permitted.’’ Furthermore, we can define all 
of these descriptive concepts in terms of permittedness and negation. 
We can also introduce the concept of indifference, that is, an action 
is indifferent if it is neither enjoined nor forbidden. But when- 
ever we employ concepts like ‘‘permitted’’ and ‘‘indifferent,’’ we 
must always be ready to specify the system to which we are re- 
ferring, and an action can be said to be forbidden, permitted, or 
indifferent only with respect to some system, e.g., of ethics or of 
law." 


7 See SMC for further elaboration on these points. I believe that the fail- 
ure to distinguish between direct ethical discourse and discourse about an ethi- 
cal system has vitiated many otherwise valuable studies in deontic logic. In 
support of the contention that ‘‘permittedness’’ and ‘‘indifference’’ (in the 
sense in which they are definable in terms of the negation of a prohibition) 
are not themselves concepts occurring in ethical statements within the system 
itself, but can be used only when speaking about an ethical system as a 
whole, I offer the following two considerations. First, if the use of ‘‘ought’’ 
and ‘‘ought not’’ is to direct conduct, and to advise or to exhort, then what 
could the use of ‘‘permitted’’ or ‘‘indifferent’’ be? They would have no 
use of this sort within the context in which we make ought-statements. 
Second, how do we go about proving that an action is permitted or indifferent 
(ie., ‘fall right’’) in an ethical discussion? The only way that this can 
be done is to draw up a list of all those actions which ought to be done and 
of those which ought not to be done, and then conclude that any action not 
on the list is indifferent. It is clear, however, that this procedure requires a 
survey of the ethical system as a whole; and we must know that we have 
surveyed the whole system. And this cannot be done within the system 
itself. The normal answer to the question, ‘‘Is it all right to do so and so?’’ 
is ‘‘I don’t know of any reason why you shouldn’t.’’ Thus ordinarily we 
accept the absence of any ought-statement about an action as a sufficient 
reason for regarding an action as indifferent. (There are, of course, other 
senses of ‘‘permittedness’’ and ‘‘indifference’’ which occur in ethical dis- 
course, e.g.. when a person is said to be ‘‘free’’ to do something and we 
mean that he has a right to do it and that others ought not to interfere with 
his doing it.) 
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If these contentions are correct, then there is no formal contra- 
diction involved in our dilemma; for, although there is a kind of 
incompatibility between the two ethical statements which are the 
conclusions of arguments involving Promise 1 and Promise 2, there 
is no contradiction analogous to a contradiction between two 
propositional statements. Hence, strictly speaking, we cannot 
argue as suggested above that one of the premises of the two argu- 
ments must be false on the grounds that the conclusions contradict 
each other. 

Let us now turn to the presuppositions of ethical discourse. 
Among them we must include-the informal rule that when someone 
assents to an ought-statement he is implying his own readiness to 
perform the action in question if the occasion arises. (I have 
called this property of an ought-statement its prescriptiveness.) ° 
I do not wish to deny that there are other uses of ‘‘ought’’; but 
in this paper I am concerned only with the prescriptive use as it 
oceurs in advising and exhorting, and in the acceptance of pre- 
scriptions. 

Another presupposition of an ought-statement is the principle 
that ‘‘ought’’ implies ‘‘can.’’ Thus whenever we tell someone that 
lve ought to do something, we are implying that he is able to do it. 
In other words, the principle that ‘‘ought’’ implies ‘‘can’’ functions 
in the same way in which Strawson claims that the existence of an 
object to which one is referring uniquely operates, and not in the 
way in which Russell, in his theory of definite descriptions, thought 
that the existence of a uniquely described object is asserted. In 
both cases, the falsity of the presupposition deprives the statement 
of its genuine use; thus an ought-statement about an action that 
cannot be performed has no use, or, we may say, under these cir- 
cumstances ‘‘ought’’ has no application to the action mentioned. 

Perhaps the best way to explain how these presuppositions and 
violations of them operate is to examine the way in which they are 
involved in making and assenting to a request. (There are certain 
formal similarities between requests, commands, and ought-state- 
ments, since on occasion they can all be expressed in the impera- 
tive.*) Consider, for example, the presuppositions that are involved 
when I say to you: ‘‘Please close the door!’’ I am presupposing 
that the door is open and that you are in a position to close it. 
If one of these presuppositions should turn out to be false, and 
you convince me that it is, then you would ordinarily expect me to 
withdraw the request. You say, ‘‘But the door is already closed,’’ 
and I reply, ‘‘I’m sorry, it was silly of me to ask you,’’ ete. If 


8See GO, pp. 653-655; SMC, pp. 85-93. 
9See SMC, pp. 94-95. 
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you know that I know that one of the presuppositions is false, and 
nevertheless I persist in repeating the request, you look around for 
some other interpretation of what I have said which would make 
it sensible: ‘‘Perhaps he was thinking of some other door,’’ etc. 
If no such reinterpretations work, and I still persist, all that you 
can do is to throw up your hands and conclude that I am saying 
something very odd, which you cannot understand. (Try this on 
your friends some time and see what happens. It is like your 
speaking referringly of ‘‘the elephant on the kitchen table’’— 
people react in the same way.) 

Turning to ought-statements, we find that the fact that one is 
able to perform the action in question is presupposed in the same 
way as it is in requests and commands. If I say, ‘‘You ought to 
give $100,000 to the Home for Little Wanderers,’’ you might think 
that I thought that you were a millionaire, and if you convinced 
me that you were only a poverty-stricken philosophy professor, you 
would expect me to withdraw the ought-statement. Or else you 
might try to reinterpret it. You might say to yourself, ‘‘He really 
meant that I ought to give all that I can afford,’’ or ‘‘He has me 
mixed up with someone else.’’ Most likely you would think that 
I was trying to make a poor joke. But if I persist, saying that 
I am not joking, that I know that you do not have the money, etc., 
then you would just be bewildered. In sum, if we remind ourselves 
that the primary use of the kind of ought-statements under con- 
sideration is prescriptive, then it is perfectly obvious that if the 
person being advised were incapable of performing the prescribed 
action, there would be no point to making the ought-statement at all. 
As Wittgenstein would say, the ‘‘ought’’ is just idling. Using 
‘‘ought’’ in this context would be as absurd as addressing a com- 
mand to the lightning to strike your mother-in-law; and it is absurd 
for precisely the same reason. (Here again one is likely to suppose 
that the speaker is a sorcerer or a poet, or that he is just cursing; 
otherwise one would find the command extremely odd.) 

Let us now apply the points just made to the problem at issue. 
When we are presented with two ethical conclusions about what 
we ought to do which are incompatible with each other, in effect 
they demand that we do something that we cannot do. Taken 
together they violate the presupposition that ‘‘ought’’ implies 
‘‘ean,’’ since we cannot keep both promises. Since one of the 
presuppositions of one of the ought-statements is false, the only 
thing left to do is to cancel out one of them; if I am advising you 
to do incompatible actions and you convince me that they are 
incompatible, then I may be expected to withdraw one of the 
ought-statements about one of them. But it should be noted that 
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the principle of ‘‘ought’’ implies ‘‘can’’ requires the withdrawal 
or cancellation of only one of the ought-statements, and that it 
cannot justify the cancellation of both of them, since after one of 
them is cancelled the other one becomes not only possible but also 
obligatory. (There is, of course, a sense in which we do say that 
one ought to keep both promises even though it is impossible to do 
so. When ‘‘ought”’’ is used in such statements, however, it is not 
being used prescriptively to tell you what to do. It is probably 
being used in the same way as it is used in other ought-statements 
where the required action is impossible, e.g., ‘‘I ought to give that 
beggar some money, although I can’t because I left all my money 
at home today.’’) 

At this point we are faced with the practical problem: which of 
the incompatible courses of action ought to be chosen? Now, it is 
absurd to deny that such conflicts and moral perplexities are very 
real; and to maintain that they are always susceptible of a clear-cut 
solution is not only unrealistic, but also reflects a disingenuous 
conception of the nature of an ethical system. The prejudice that 
any adequate ethical theory must be capable of providing definitive 
solutions for every moral dilemma is analogous to the legal prejudice 
which Roscoe Pound calls ‘‘mechanical jurisprudence.’’ If one 
thinks of concrete cases where conflicts of moral principles (or of 
laws) are involved, it will be evident that any sort of mechanical 
procedures for resolving them will inevitably force one to overlook 
some feature of the situation which may be extremely significant 
morally.?° 

How do we go about deciding which course of action to follow 
where there is a conflict of obligations? In practice, I submit that 
we usually proceed in such cases in much the same way as we do 
when we are confronted with dilemmas involving the application 
of ethical concepts in border-line cases, e.g., in cases in which we 
are not certain whether or not we have made a promise. We ex- 
plore all the significant features of the concrete situation looking 
for affinities with cases in which the solution is clear-cut. Thus, 
we ask which of the promises was most definitely a promise; here 
we may reflect on the contexts in which they were given, the ex- 
pectations of the promisees, the consequences of not keeping one of 
them, etc. We may also introduce other moral principles and facts 
to support the fulfilling of one obligation rather than the other. 
Where there is a conflict of promises, we usually take into account 

10 See Pound, Introduction to Legal Philosophy, pp. 102 ff. An illumi- 
nating discussion of the issues involved here may be found in H. L. A. Hart, 


‘*Positivism and the Separation of Law and Morals,’’ Harvard Law Review, 
Vol. 17, No. 4, Feb. 1958. 
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the original reasons for making the promise. When we proceed in 
this fashion in conflict cases and border-line cases, sometimes the 
decision is easy, as in Socrates’s example of returning a borrowed 
weapon to a madman; at other times the choice is hopelessly diffi- 
cult, as in the great Greek tragedies. 

To summarize: first, the logical problem involved in dilemmas 
arising from conflicts of obligations presents no insuperable diffi- 
culty if we recognize that no formal contradiction is involved and 
if we apply to them the principle that ‘‘ought’’ implies ‘‘can.’’ 
Second, the practical problem presents no special difficulties which 
are peculiar to conflicts of obligations and which are not encountered 
in many other kinds of moral problems. If these contentions are 
correct, it follows that the fact that conflicts of obligations occur in 
the application of moral principles to concrete cases is not a serious 
objection to an ethical theory which claims that universal moral 
principles constitute the grounds of particular obligations. 


JoHN Lapp 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


THE COMIC AS NONSENSE, SADISM, 
OR INCONGRUITY 


HE nature of the comic is not, I venture to think, the in- 

soluble problem it is sometimes taken to be. Rather the 
main difficulty with the subject has turned on the failure to dis- 
tinguish normative from factual considerations, logical from nat- 
uralistie components of the field. To be sure, the search for com- 
mon characters among the things that actually make us laugh 
seems almost hopeless; for anything and everything may upon 
occasion appear to do so: tickling, nervousness, relief from ten- 
sion, nitrous oxide, a feeling of spite or one of exuberant health, 
or again mere social convention. In short, any number of bodily 
conditions, psychological and social circumstances may act as 
stimuli to effect the response. If the question is simply as to the 
causes of laughter and its empirical consequences, the inquiry has 
no limits because by the operation of the laws of association or 
conditioning a correlation can be established between almost any 
datum serving as trigger-action and the mechanism of risibility. 
Yet where all emphasis is placed upon what sets off laughter and 
the ensuing factual reactions, what it is about becomes irrelevant 
and the comic as such turns into a species of nonsense. So viewed 
the comic may include the laughter of the baby, the drunkard, the 
hysteric or idiot, the derision of pugnacity or aggression, the erotic 
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often obscene jocosity due to the sexual urge, jollity expressive of 
the play impulse, the ambivalence of conflicting emotions, not to 
mention the limitless realm of habit formation and reflexes. 

If the problem for aesthetic criticism is simply what makes us 
laugh, the origin and utility of laughter—and not, on the contrary, 
what is worth laughing at, what states of affairs are essentially ri- 
diculous or deserving of mirth (a question of value not of fact) ,— 
then the subject covers merely information regarding the laugh- 
ter behavior of various societies together with a study of our con- 
stitutional make-up, and is undertaken only as a descriptive record 
for science and social control. Here the sensory-affective-motor life 
of man is what is important, and there need be no point of a joke to 
be seen, no pattern of validity to be grasped, no insight into es- 
sential values to be made plain. This is often the view of natu- 
ralism and empiricism, a group including the logical positivists, 
instrumentalists, cultural relativists, and those whose outlook is 
bounded by that of the physical and social sciences of the day. 
For them the causes and methods of making men laugh are all- 
engrossing, whereas the content of what is laughed at is accepted as 
endlessly variable, while the question of its logical pattern or in- 
herent value is held of no account. 

Typical in many ways of the naturalistic approach is that of 
the logical positivists. Although they have little or nothing to say 
of the comic directly, their attitude toward values and aesthetic 
values in particular is well known. To their forthright radicalism 
(especially in its earlier phases) philosophy is indebted for con- 
siderable clarification regarding the distinction between evaluative 
expression and assertions of fact. Writers like Carnap, Ayer, and 
Schlick placed great emphasis upon the empirical verification prin- 
ciple, and even where their views have undergone subsequent modi- 
fication continue to deny that value judgments should be called 
propositions, since in their opinion there is no procedure for ex- 
amining the value of the facts involved as distinct from the facts 
themselves.' 

‘‘Every statement is either empirically verifiable, . . . ana- 
lytic, or self-contradictory,’’ ? declared Carnap in a famous dictum, 
thereby relegating valuations of every sort to the status of pseudo- 
propositions (nonsense) or analytic sentences (verbal conventions) 
explicative of the meaning of their terms. ‘‘ Actually,’’ said Car- 
nap, ‘‘a value statement is nothing else than a command in a mis- 
leading grammatical form,’’* the expression of an emotional at- 

1 Ayer, A. J., Philosophical Essays, 1954, p. 237. 

2 The Unity of Science, 1934, p. 28. 

8 Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, 1935, p. 24. 
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titude, unprovable, neither true nor false. This means that the 
experience of the comic and its object can only be correctly de- 
scribed in a factual language, in terms akin to those of the sci- 
ences, capable of observation and experimental check. Otherwise 
we speak tautologically or simply give vent to our feelings in 
pseudo-propositions which are nonsense. Thus, if I say ‘‘Ordinary 
domestic ducks are white,’’ my statement has literal, objective sig- 
nificance because I have available scientific means by which to 
verify it; but if I say ‘‘Ducks are comical,’’ meaning that they are 
inherently so, my assertion is unverifiable, since I can point to no 
instruments of observation or measurement that would certify it. 

But against this demand for factual knowledge and an emotive 
theory of values, a rationalist might protest. Unlike the positivist, 
who in the interests of sensation reduces the laws of logic to mere 
tautological conventions, a rationalist acknowledges the primordial 
ontological validity of these laws as determinants of experience. 
Again, unlike the positivist for whom knowledge is rooted in sen- 
sation which is implicitly exclusive, particular, organic, he allows 
its grounding in reason which is general, inclusive, nonsomatic.* 
When he says ‘‘Ducks are comical’’ what he means to call atten- 
tion to is an imbalance, a logical incongruity. This incongruity he 
finds between the duck’s air-borne structure as a bird of flight and 
its aquatic structure as a swimmer, in the contrast between its flat 
bill, web feet, dumpiness, ungainly waddle on the one hand, and 
its wingedness, glossy feathers, far-sighted restless eyes on the 
other, a contrast culminating in its voice, that crowning absurdity 
the quack. 

Undeniably today with the growth of naturalism, the interpre- 
tation of the comic has increasingly lost its connection with intel- 
ligence and rational insight. Today the most popular theories of 
laughter explain it almost wholly in subjective and organic terms, 
such as ambivalent emotions, sexual desire, aggressiveness, the 
feeling of superiority (even Bergson’s theory of ‘‘the mechanical 

4 Whereas to the rationalist there is no contradiction in adopting a 
transcendent point of view, in conceiving the world with Dante as a divine 
comedy, for the naturalist, on the contrary, to whom knowledge centers in 
an immediate confrontation by a particular percipient occupying a specific 
locus in a space-time matrix, such an assertion is nonsense. He cannot, like 
the rationalist, by carrying the notion of his experience to the limit grasp the 
idea of omnipresence, omniscience, omnisentience. He can admit no universal 
experience in itself as a variable, no perception-in-general. Nevertheless, the 
positivist is forced to admit verifiability in principle (and that ‘‘there is 
nothing in an experience considered by itself . .. to make it form part of 
one person’s history rather than another’s’’ (Ayer) )—which to a rationalist 


seems tacit admission of the point at issue, that is, of perception-in-general as 
a thing in itself as transcendent as the God of theology.° 
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encrusted upon the living’’ being but a variant of the superiority 
theory). Yet it should not be forgotten that Kant, on the con- 
trary, held to the intellectual origin of the comic in ‘‘something ab- 
surd’’ and that it was ‘‘excited by ideas,’’ accepting (as Schopen- 
hauer did later) the logical incongruity theory. In this main 
contention Kant would seem to us to be right, as well as in main- 
taining that laughter conveys a sense of health or bodily well-being ; 
yet he would seem to be mistaken in his further point that that 
which arouses laughter affords no satisfaction to the understand- 
ing and is merely a ‘‘play with aesthetical ideas or of representa- 
tions of the understanding through which ultimately nothing +s 
thought.’’> Surely Kant is wrong in holding that nothing is 
gained or thought in the perception of the incongruous, since at 
the very least there is negative learning, the discovery of what is 
finally excluded as contradictory from the structure of things, hu- 
man character, and societies; while on the positive side our ac- 
quaintance is enriched with regard to the possibilities of actuality. 
Logical thinking and not mere animal sufferance is required for 
apprehension of contradictions. By exposing fallacies in thought, . 
language, and ways of living, minds alert to the ludicrous may 
contribute not a little to human progress. Bad habits may be 
laughed to death. By uncovering neglected shams, hypocrisies, 
illusions, vanities, and deceptions in the behavior of persons and 
societies, avoidance of error is promoted as well as knowledge of the 
truth. Neat presentations by the humorist of instances of men’s 
vain conceit of their appearance, wealth, or wisdom, their preten- 
sions to be what they are not, their illusions of grandeur, good 
looks, sagacity (as caught in various colloquialisms labeling the 
poseur, the pretty boy, the wind-bag, the know-it-all, the fore- 
flusher), while making us laugh, also remove in part our blindness' 
with regard to certain factual and moral weaknesses in mankind. 
Similarly the sudden grasp of cases of contradiction between word 
and deed, of men not practicing what they preach, of talking one 
way and acting another, in tickling our sense of humor may en- 
lighten us as to sources of wrong-doing in ourselves and others. 
As suggested, succinct portrayal of the patterns of warring traits 
that comprise such different types as the quack, the bore, the gos- 
sip, the snob, the busybody, the‘fop, the egotist, the miser, the lady- 
killer, and the siren may help us to recognize and to be on our 
guard against certain deleterious tendencies of human nature. 
Acquisition of such knowledge, like the ability to classify diseases 
and to recognize their symptoms, is both of theoretical and prac- 
tical advantage. But the deepest source of knowledge involved 
5 Critique of Judgment, trans. by Bernard, 1951, p. 176. 
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in the perception of the ludicrous we would venture to call meta- 
physical, as having to do with the structure of truth and reality. 
The standpoint of the comic raises itself, as it were, above the 
world, seeking to elude error by adopting an implicitly universal 
outlook and to survey events with an impartial eye. Through his 
effort to put himself in others’ place and to see himself as others see 
him, the humorist is able to reflect of even the most absurdly in- 
congruous character, ‘‘there but for the grace of God go I.’’ What 
we are suggesting is that in the perception of the comic there is a 
transcendental element of cosmic perspective. For the moment, 
at least, the humorist is a laughing philosopher out of this world, 
who sees bits of nonsense in a world that somehow makes sense, 
who grasps incongruities in a more comprehensive congruity, de- 
tects irrelevancies within an embracing relevancy, and finds con- 
tradictory sub-systems resolved in a non-contradictory entirety. 
In brief, he takes the world both from an over-all view and from a 
slant, both locally, empirically, and as a logician and metaphysi- 
cian. 

Metaphysically, we would suggest, the very presupposition of 
the possibility of taking an impartial, objective attitude in judg- 
ing the ridiculous involves an ontological argument as to the gen- 
uineness of the universe as a rational structure—by a reaffirma- 
tion in denial similar to that used by Descartes and others to 
prove the reality of truth and the self. For to maintain that the 
comic aesthetic judgment has objective insight into the irrelevant 
requires assuming the logical integrity of the universe in which 
thought has the cogency to show forth such irrelevance with rele- 
vance. On the other hand, to deny that thought has the power to 
grasp irrelevance objectively is to operate on the assumption that 
thought has the capacity to disprove its own pertinence, which 
power is only possible on the presupposition of thought’s ability 
to grasp objective irrelevancy owing to the logical structure of 
things. In other words, in our opinion the naturalists in aes- 
thetics who maintain that the field of the comic is finally under 
the constraint of non-rational processes do so only by tacitly tak- 
ing for granted that the soundness of their demonstration is con- 
firmed by the logic of the cosmic scheme supporting it. 

If we are right, the perception of the comic, besides involving 
emotional and physiological responses, requires logical and meta- 
physical comprehension, a normative intellectual insight which 
grasps what is worthy of laughter, what in a state of affairs is 
laughable and not merely what makes us as organic creatures 
laugh. Just as logic when compared with psychology is norma- 
tive, in that the ways in which we often actually think are very 
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different from the valid ways in which we ought to think, just as 
the rules of arithmetic differ from our blundering additions and 
subtractions, just as the moral law or golden rule serves to con- 
trast how we ought to act with how we often do, so what is comical 
(i.e., deserving of mirth) is often very different from what upon 
occasion we actually laugh at. By means of humor, as Kant says, 
through a certain originality of spirit one is able to put oneself into 
a mental disposition or outlook in which everything is judged quite 
differently than ordinarily, though still in accordance with ra- 
tional principles. While this transition to a novel standpoint, 
in our view, involves an exhilaration arising from an intellectual 
insight, it has also, as Kant allows, its animal side involving re- 
laxation from tension and a feeling of health. Yet, as we see it, 
at the lees of comic laughter lies not simply the pleasure of bodily 
equilibrium or health but a sense of total well-being or harmony. 
When Kant describes laughter as ‘‘an affection arising from the 
sudden transformation of a strained expectation into nothing,”’ 
he regards the subject from a bodily point of view—not from the 
intellectual point of view of incongruity—since he remarks that 
this transformation is not enjoyable to the understanding, but has 
at best only a reflex effect on the mind. To us, on the contrary, 
it is the perception of a local incongruity as incapable of truth 
and reality against the normative background of a universal rele- 
vancy that affords the basic satisfaction of the comic perception. 
Thus, in our view, a comic mistake is possible, as when we laugh 
at what we take to be a contradiction in the object which is not 
really present in it, but arises from our faulty understanding, as 
when the farmer on first seeing a giraffe exclaimed ‘‘There ain’t 
no such animal.’’ Here the comic mistake is itself comic. In a 
sense most jokes involve logical fallacies, although not all logical 
fallacies are jokes (i.e., not all logical fallacies have to do with 
subjects closely related to human affairs or treated in a spirit not 
gravely serious or important). 

Of course, since the comic is a referent of human discourse— 
since we are not dealing with the laughter of the gods,—what is 
laughable cannot be entirely irrelevant to human health and ex- 
istence; its content (like that of the beautiful) cannot be wholly 
unhealthy or vitally destructive. As is often said, comedy in- 
volves an affirmation of life. Thus murders, wars of extermina- 
tion, the progress of an epidemic or mortal disease, starvation and 
death are not ordinarily chosen as comic subjects. Against this 
statement. may, of course, be cited the current fashion of grue- 
some mysteries, tales of violence and homicide, in which involved 
schemes of treachery and mayhem are treated not only as of 
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paramount interest but often as laughing matters. In these 
stories the worst catastrophes are taken as affording a grim humor, 
the meanest revenges are used to wring sardonic smiles from the 
audience, while the characters themselves converse in explosive 
wisecracks (presumed to be funny) as in the ‘‘balloons’’ of ‘‘hor- 
ror comics.’’ But perhaps instead of being really humorous, such 
so-called ‘‘comedies’’ of the genre of Arsenic and Old Lace, of 
child murders, besotted drunkards, and mechanical super-men, are 
only signs of aesthetic confusion. 

At any rate there is a long tradition sanctifying a distinction 
between tragedy and comedy. Comedy, it is held, faces the sud- 
den reversals of fortune and vital threats to its characters with a 
lightness, a buoyancy suffused with a sense of jovial well-being far 
removed from the mood of pity and terror excited by tragedy. 
Whereas comedy turns on awareness of absurdities provoking 
laughter, in which adversity is gaily treated and the values of life 
are not finally threatened, tragedy provides its audience with a 
sense of fear and pity at the spectacle of human existence. Man 
suddenly perceives a gulf opening at his feet, a chasm of inse- 
curity; he quakes at his own insignificance, feeling like a cliff- 
hanger facing imminent doom; yet in the great tragedies he gains 
somehow from the spectacle of his creature annihilation a sense 
of moral law akin to the sublime. That is, in tragedy, along with 
the perception of the gravity and mystery of man’s destiny, there 
is a cloudy sense of justice amid the pain. In comedy also, al- 
though the treatment is not solemn or important, there is at bot- 
tom an intimation of an evening-up, a balance in the nature of 
things. Yet while in comedy the zest for living is furthered with- 
out the total scheme of life and values being endangered, in 
tragedy both are at stake and the revelation of enduring values 
comes only with the destruction of life after everything has been 
cast into jeopardy. 

Since experience of the comic centers in the perception of a 
contradiction or absurdity, it is rooted in the principles of con- 
sistency according to which everything is either @ or non-a, or a 
case of them, and not both, at the same time in the same respect. 
Thus if the comic lies in an incongruity ‘that makes sense(a), 
then that which is exhaustively excluded is one that is non-sense 
(non-a). But the term ‘‘non-sense’’ is often loosely used, some- 
times only as a contrary or relative opposite (exclusive but not 
exhaustive), sometimes as a real contradictory. For instance, 
the distinction of non-a from a in the case of non-red from red 
covers under the genus ‘‘non-red’’ the colors green, blue, yellow 
as well as that which has no color. Similarly the term non-sense 
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(non-a) as opposed to sense (a) may include—besides all sorts of 
formal and material inconsistencies (the so-called fallacies), con- 
fusions of different universes of discourse, etc.—nonsense in the 
extreme form of the alogical, the totally meaningless or senseless. 
But this last, in our opinion, is debarred from the range of the 
comic altogether. 

Since the ludicrous involves perception of an absurdity, it ex- 
cludes mere silliness, utter foolishness, senselessness. The humorous 
encounter must yield not blindness but an insight. Awareness 
of the comic requires an intellectual process, not mere confronta- 
tion of a blank wall, but perception of a point. It must be about 
something, not about nothing; it must have some specific perti- 
nence, gist, nub, import, drift; one must be able to get the hang 
or pattern of it. Pure nonsense as signifying utter meaningless- 
ness or absence of rationality is not funny; for this one needs a 
play of thought, not its extinction, the detection of an incongru- 
ence canceled by an underlying congruence. Put otherwise, this 
is to say that the comic has always a method in its madness, a 
logic, and that it can never involve a total violation of logical laws. 

Considering the extreme fashions in ‘‘nonsense humor’’ to- 
day, bizarre efforts to win the game by kicking over the table 
and disregarding all the rules of reason and discourse, the point 
is not without importance. Indeed, as it appears to me, the two 
outstanding effects on humor of the naturalism of our times are, 
on one side, the attempt to appeal to nonsense of an entirely 
senseless sort, and, on the other, to appeal to cruelty, brutality, to 
what can only in principle be called sadism. The first arises ap- 
parently from the current preoccupation with the organic stimu- 
lus-response mechanism of laughter to the disregard of its meaning ; 
and the second from stress upon the natural egotism of the human 
animal, which gains a feeling of superiority from spiteful criti- 
cism and the infliction of pain with anaesthesia of the heart in- 
creasing proportionately. This last raises the question whether 
progress is currently to be found in the realm of the comic, whether 
we have really outgrown the brutal jibes of an earlier day at the 
cripple, the dwarf, the hunchback, the idiot, as well as the cut- 
throat ribaldry of political satire once used to crucify public men. 

To come to the point boldly: in our opinion, if experience is not 
to dissolve into a welter without distinctive meaning, reference, 
or definition of terms, both logical laws and moral standards must 
remain effective in the realm of the comic. Let us begin with the 
logical requirements. Admittedly the discovery and creation of 
the comical is like inventing and taking part in a game. Participa- 
tion in it involves a kind of sport, a contest of skill, acceptance of 
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a set of rules or what is called today more abstractly a postulational 
system. Success in such a system involves committing oneself 
both to a freely chosen, local set of conventions and to the neces- 
sary, inclusive principles of rationality. Whether the content of 
the game be that of Boolean algebra, a non-Euclidean geometry, 
a Disney cartoon, or the Brobdingnagian world of Swift, the very 
criteria of the system, the meaningful unity and integrity of the 
exercise of wit involved require not only abiding by the stipula- 
tions chosen, operating according to the elected scheme of rules, 
but also adhering to the laws of thought and inference. Every- 
where in thinking there are two sets of requirements: those in- 
volving the postulates from which we reason and those involving 
the principles in accordance with which we reason: (1) the first, 
free assumptions of a point of view, optional conveniences, differing 
from one scheme of thought to another, and (2) the second, a 
group of comprehensive regulations necessary to all systems, the 
basic logic of sanity or rationality. These latter are the principles 
of consistency and inference. As such they are not factual (psy- 
chical or physical) laws but canons of validity, constituting the 
comprehensive framework of both thought and things, principles 
whose certification is discursive in that they are reaffirmed in their 
very denial. For since all thinking and intelligent action require 
referents of a certain scope, rules of procedure involving cases and 
their inclusion or exclusion, together with notions of negation and 
totality, all thinking and intelligent action presuppose the laws of 
thought (identity, contradiction, excluded middle) as well as the 
rule-case-result composing inference and sufficient reason. That 
these principles are not mere optional conveniences for ordering 
discourse and behavior but constitutive necessities is shown by their 
universal acceptance as criteria even in the attempt to refute them. 
Throughout our changing world, theoretical knowledge, practical 
success, and predictiveness remain only possible on the assumption of 
the determinate constitution, unchanging relations, and relevancies 
of things. Interwoven with these logical canons are standards of 
truth and morality: of truth in the requisites of integrity, con- 
sistency, systematic harmony in the game and its playing; and of 
morality in the obligation of promise-keeping, of uniformity in 
conforming to the code laid down, doing what you agreed to do, or 
otherwise being guilty of a breach of contract. 

Needless to say, both sets of assumptions operate throughout 
the realm of the comic, even though awareness of comic incongruity 
arises from an attempt to violate either or both of them. Because 
the universe is one in many realms of being and discourse, it har- 
bors within it one comprehensive, necessary set of operations as 
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well as many alternative schemes of procedure. The incongruity 
which is comic may arise either from (1) a transgression of our 
local commitments, as where we deviate suddenly from our accepted 
code of conventions, or where two or more of our adopted codes 
collide, or (2) when we become aware of an infringement in the 
content of our thought of the basic inclusive logic—whereby we are 
guilty of the formal incongruity of reductio ad absurdum or pre- 
supposition in denial. | 

(1) Variants of the first type of incongruity are almost end- 
less. Sometimes the contradiction occurs through a lapse in op- 
‘erating in accordance with the postulates of a particular field: as 
in a slip of behavior (gaucherie )or in a slip of the tongue. Again 
the humorist may purposely deviate from his accepted rules of 
language, syntax, rhyme, meaning of terms, or realm of discourse. 
For instance, a poet like Ogden Nash introduces false or weakened 
rhymes and nonsense words occasionally into poems seemingly com- 


mitted to a conventional language and rhyme scheme with decided 
comic effect. 


A girl who is bespectacled 

Dont even get her nectacled 
But safety pins and basinets 
Await the girl who fascinets.¢ 


Or again nonsense ideas and words may be used in a poem ap- 
parently committed to the categories of the everyday world, as in 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense Songs, 


The lands where the jumblies live 
Their heads are green and their hands are blue 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


Countless material fallacies (e.g., equivocation or ambiguity) are 
laughable for the same reason (as in the orator’s opening state- 
ment, ‘‘ Aristotle said that all men are rational. Nothing was said 
about women’’). The same humorous result may be achieved by 
introducing some object deviant from common sense into a common 
sense world, e.g., an imp, or as in a late Broadway play, an hal- 
lucinatory man-sized rabbit. Or laughable incongruities may be 
obtained by viewing the same objects from two or more opposing 
standpoints at the same time with a consequent collision of cate- 


gories. For instance, Carl Sandburg (‘‘The People, Yes’’) tells 
yarns 


Of a skyscraper so tall they had to put hinges 
On the two top stories so as to let the moon go by. 


¢*‘Tines Written to Console Ladies Distressed by the Lines ‘Men dont 
make passes at girls who wear glasses,’’’ Private Dining Room. 
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Here the discrepancy between the distances involved in astronomy 
and those involved in human architecture constitute the absurdity. 
Indeed, much of the stock in trade of theatrical and literary humor 
is to be found in contradictions between different universes of dis- 
course employed in narration; as in the incompatibilities between 
seems and is, polite conventions and raw human nature, men’s 
thoughts and behavior, the customs of different societies, or be- 
tween the postulates of different worlds, as in the talking animals 
of Alice in Wonderland, Lear, Disney, Thurber, and others who 
have scrambled the rules of the human scene hilariously with those 
of the animal kingdom. 

(2) There is another class of comic incongruities which arise 
not from conflicts due to the peculiarities of alternative fields, but 
from a contradiction between the content of a thought and its 
form in an unrestricted sense as involving the basic logic common 
to all worlds. Such contradictions differ from the contrarieties 
arising within the subject matter of optionally chosen fields, in 
that the content by conflicting with the most general principles is 
seen to be self-refuting on formal logical grounds. As instances, 
we may cite the man on the gallows whose last words were ‘‘ This 
will certainly be a lesson to me,’’ or Sandburg’s yarn of ‘‘the man 
so tall, he had to climb a ladder to shave himself,’’ or of the man 
who looked into the window to see if he was home, or of the one 
who, in answer to the question whether he was married or un- 
married replied, ‘‘ Neither, I’m just experimenting.’’ Again, there 
is Mark Twain’s famous account of his interview with the cub re- 
porter, to whom he disclosed that he was born one of identical 
twins known apart only by pink and blue ribbons,—the story 
culminating in the statement, ‘‘We were twins, defunct and I. 
One of us was drowned in the bathtub. That was I.’’ In such 
jokes the contradiction between the content of thought and the 
basic logic turns on a reductio ad absurdum or reaffirmation in 
denial which is self-refuting. 

To repeat, if experience is not to dissipate into a fog without dis- 
tinctive meaning, reason must remain reason and values values. 
Despite allowance for the widest ¢hoice of stipulations, all uni- 
verses of discourse must conform to the basic logic of consistency 
and inference which involves canons of truth and morality: of 
truth in the requirements of rational probity and systematic har- 
mony; and of morality in the obligation to conform to the assump- 
tions accepted, rectitude in keeping one’s pledges in practice. 
Our answer to the question why the comic cannot be totally freed 
from moral and rational canons is that a completely hodge-podge, 
jumbly world would have no discriminable qualities or meanings 
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sufficient to denote the comic. A limit is reached in siphoning off 
rationality and value from the world, in making light and as of no 
moment the weightiest matters of life, a limit found in the comic 
with the discovery that certain values like formal truth, the obliga- 
tion to operational integrity, and a kind of law of compensation 
are built into the very structure of experience itself. 

Let us begin with the relation of the comic to morality. Those 
who defend the complete freedom of art and expression maintain 
that the jokesmith, the comedian, the literary humorist must not 
only have unrestricted liberty in his choice of subject matter 
(which may include unlimited immorality, crime, madness, neu- 
roses, and pessimism) but also may treat it as he pleases—with a 
heart of stone, if his mood inclines him, and complete scorn of 
moral standards. To this, the reply already given by a rationalist 
is that humor will have no point, the comic will not be comic, unless 
respect for rational man and the rules of rationality are included. 
These remain supreme even when the comic incongruity turns on 
the tacit acceptance of conflicting codes and the ensuing clash of 
their postulates. To be sure, a slight deviation from the rules (if 
not serious enough to threaten the meaning of the game) may con- 
stitute a comic incongruity. But at the same time it constitutes 
a moral fault. For any inconsistency in thought is cheating, a 
breach of obligation in not keeping the conventions of the code. 
The very meaning of the game requires invariance, regularity in 
the handling of cases, dealing with persons and subject matter 
one as another, admitting no favorites or exceptions. (Even if 
inconsistent treatment should be the rule agreed on, it must be 
consistently applied if the scheme is to have significance on its own 
terms.) Because reason is universal and thinking operates through 
the universal, the comic cannot be freed from moral categories. 
In comic thinking as in other thinking, the operator like the op- 
erand, the author no less than his characters, must be subject to the 
same basic rules. Since self-reference is involved in universal 
reference,’ if total amoralism be the postulate of the comic the 
same irresponsible, unscrupulous treatment meted out to the pup- 


7To those who deny this, and who hold that statements about the fields 
of logic and morals are not themselves logical and moral statements (by 
taking refuge in a so-called metalanguage of a ‘‘higher order’’), it may be 
replied that, if this were so, such statements would lose their force and ex- 
haustiveness and no longer mean what they purport to mean. The attempt 
to claim that the totality one thinks about and refers to in language is never 
the genuinely inclusive totality of the field involves contradiction, since at 
the least one must think about and designate this unrestricted totality in order 
to reach the positivist’s conclusion that it is undesignatable linguistically. 
(cf. Swabey, Marie C., Logic and Nature, 2nd ed., 1955, p. 65.) 
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pets may be allotted to the puppeteer. There is the rub. If uni- 
formity implies that in destroying respect for the subject matter, 
respect is also destroyed for its proponent, the game becomes sui- 
cidal, self-refuting. Once the ridiculer finds himself subject to 
the same ridicule he heaps on those he makes ridiculous, and finds 
others dealing him the same unbounded contempt he dealt them, he 
cries no play and quits the game. 

Because the brackets of abstraction placed today around the 
field of the comic will not stay bracketed, but the same logic in- 
evitably extends from object to subject, from make-believe to first 
person actual, a rationalist must deny the independence of the 
comic from morals and protest any preoccupation with battle, 
murder, and sudden death in the media of light entertainment, in 
channels professedly meant to convey jollity and good humor. 
There is, for example, the modern fashion of the weird and the 
gruesome in so-called humorous magazines and ‘‘horror comics,’’ 
where the ruthless, inconsequential treatment of violence may pos- 
sibly be an index of moral and aesthetic decay. Such things occur 
in all manner of instances from the current (supposedly jocose) 
sally ‘‘Drop dead !’’ to popular cartoons like that representing the 
ghoulish owners of a mansion waiting in fiendish glee upon the roof 
to drop boiling oil and boulders upon the Christmas carolers be- 
fore their door. Admittedly, many violations of the moral code, 
hypocrisies, and stupidities, if not involving vital threats to human 
values and existence, yield comic incongruity; but in the case of 
heartless brutality and widespread destruction, the logic of such 
a world becomes self-refuting, since it would destroy respect for 
life, character, and codes altogether. A rationalist’s objection to 
amoral humor is that it is finally self-stultifying. The principles 
of amoralism which such a ‘‘humorist’’ blithely applies to others 
and to an imaginary world in his script, drawings, or game of wit 
ultimately return to his own world and himself. In the long run 
the logic of a realm in which vice is treated like virtue, inhumanity 
like humanity, the fiendish like the friendly, the decent like the 
. depraved must finally by evading all responsibility to law and order 
drown itself in a chaos of nonsense. 

But a large share of the generally recognized comic, it may be 
said in reply, has to do with a world of fancy in which the ordinary 
rules of life do not hold. Not only do animals, and even chairs, 
stones, and pokers talk and act like human beings, but characters 
pass through locked doors and even key-holes; they sustain mortal 
blows and eat deadly concoctions without apparent injury. Every- 
where the impossible takes the place of the possible. Once the 
operative canons of our world be changed, it may be said, why may 
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not such fates as boiling in oil, drawing and quartering, impaling 
on spears, hammering to pulp, marinating in machinery, and tor- 
tures of all sorts be meted out as comic fare to unpopular char- 
acters. Even in Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and so-called non- 
sense humor, a certain anaesthesia of the heart is clearly present. 
Hearing the shrill cry of the duchess ‘‘Off with her head!’’ or 
gazing at the chill, gorgonlike visages of various eggheads and 
other droll characters in the illustrations of Tenniel and Lear, the 
spectator has a sense of his veins turning to ice water. Even the 
attempt, as was said earlier, to elude all responsibility by equating 
the comic with sheer nonsense or foolishness cannot suffice. In the 
very attempt to kick over the table, to deny all rules, the operator 
is driven back at least upon the rule that there shall be no rules, 
that the meaningless shall appear in a frame of boundary meanings, 
that the stipulations he applies to others apply to himself; that 
instead of anything following anything indifferently, there shall 
be a method in the madness, a consistency in its inconsistency, an 
intelligible logic that makes humorous nonsense distinct from non- 
sense pure and simple. 

The latent rationale and morality at the base of the comic, we 
may conclude, is something like that involved in gambiing. In 
either case, rigid suppression destroys free reflection, action, and 
choice. Yet where there is no control of gambling (and no ra- 
tional norms of the comic), where notions of the improbable re- 
ceive unlimited encouragement from society in the form of lotteries 
and games of chance, the emotional powers of imagination get out 
of hand, leading to senseless extravagance in thought and behavior. 
The mind, through dwelling upon the potentiality of certain rare 
frequencies, comes to confuse the unlikely with the likely, to take 
what is not impossible as not merely possible but probable, to be- 
lieve that since the lightning must strike somewhere it will strike 
here. In short, recklessness and heedlessness lead it to disregard 
consideration of the enormous number of alternative chances at 
stake, as well as their weight in the premises, and to focus on some 
particular outcome. Believers in luck or the goddess Fortuna 
tend to deny that the preponderance of evidence should govern 
conclusions and balance accounts between grounds and conse- 
quents, holding instead to hope of a rare chance in which the idle 
reap, the thoughtless thrive, and fools sit in the seats of wise men. 
Instead of the logic of measure for measure, an evened score be- 
tween evidence and outcome, desert and reward (that is, instead of 
allowing the operation of logical justice and compensation) they 
hold that absurdities and improbabilities rule the world. Nor is it 
difficult to see how, in a universe so conceived, moral principles 
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decline, since in a world in which logic has lost its supremacy, 
things are not repaid in kind, those worth least properly get most ; 
reciprocity and equivalence being jettisoned as normative prin- 
ciples and the idea discarded of a universe in which ‘‘with what 
measure you mete it shall be measured to you again’’ and of a way 
of life in which one should do as he would’ be done by. 


Mariz C. SwaBEYy 
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VERNEAUX, RocEr: Histoire de la philosophie moderne. Paris: 
Beauchesne et ses fils, 1958. 204 p. (Cours de philosophie 
thomiste. ) 

VocTHERR, Karu: Das Problem der Bewegung in naturphilo- 
sophischer und physikalischer Sicht. Meisenheim/Glan: Verlag 
Anton Hain KG., 1956. 166 p. (Monographien zur Natur- 
philosophie, herausgegeben von Prof. Eduard May, Band V.) 
Cloth, DM 12.50; paper, 10.30 DM. 

ZUURDEEG, WILLEM F.: An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. 

' New York, Nashville: Abingdon Press [1958]. 320 p. $4.75. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Philip Merlan, of Scripps College and Claremont 
Graduate School, will teach philosophy at the University of 
Wurzburg, Bavaria, West Germany, during the academic year 
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1958-59, having accepted the Richard Merton guest professorship 
there. 

The Leonard Nelson Foundation is pleased to announce that 
Professor Martin Schaefer of Valpariso University has been 
awarded the Foundation’s first $1,000 research grant. Professor 
Schaefer will study the cultural, social, and political context of 
Leonard Nelson’s life and work. 

For the purpose of encouraging the study of the philosophy 
of Leonard Nelson and Jacob F. Fries, the Leonard Nelson 
Foundation : 


(1) Has again organized an essay contest pertaining to any 
aspect of the philosophical thought of Nelson and Fries. 
Two prizes will be awarded; a first prize of $500 and a 
second prize of $200. Essays should be between 5,000 
and 10,000 words. They must be in the hands of the 
committee on or before October 1, 1959. 

(2) Offers a research grant of $1,000 for research pertaining 
to the work of Nelson or Fries. Applications must be 
submitted on or before March 1, 1959. 

(3) Offers a publishing subsidy for studies pertaining to the 
philosophy the Foundation is interested in. 


Professor Brand Blanshard (Yale University), Professor Paul 
Henle (The University of Michigan), and Professor Ernest Nagel 
(Columbia) have agreed to act as judges in the essay contest, and 
in the evaluation of applications for the research grant and 
publishing subsidies. 

For information write to: Professor Arnold S. Kaufman, De- 
partment of Philosophy, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 








THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
announces the publication of Vol. IV (1957) of its Quarterly Bulletin 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


published for the International Federation 2 Philosophical Societies under 
the auspices of the International Council of hn gpaeyd and 
Humanistic Studies with the a SC 
the French National Center for Scientific Research 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where neces- 
sary, of books in all branches of Saeed that are published in coun- 
tries in correspondence with the I.I 

To secure a complete file, ycinscci should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 


Annual cepoiation $4.00. S rates to members of the American 
Philosophi: ion and er associations affiliated with the I.I.P. 
%- = a Single ones, copies, mers. Subscriptions — be sent to Professor Paul 

rector, Editorial Center, U. S. A., Trinity College, Hartford 6, 
are or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 
| 6, Place de la Sorbonne 
Paris V°, France 











Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York - Atlas Publ. & Distr. Ce., Ltd., London - 
Hermann & Cie., Paris—Nicela Zanichelli, Bologna - H. Bouvier u. Ce., 
Bonn a/Bh.-J. Villegas, Madrid- F. Machade & Cia, Porto-Gereld & 
Ce., Wien- F. Beuge & Cie., Lausanne- The Maruzen Company, Tokyo. 


°-‘SGCEENEEA, 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 
(A BEVIEW COVERING ALL SCIENCES) 
(1968—S2nd year) 
Chief-Editer: P. BONETTI 
Scientific Committee: G. ABETTI-B. ALMAGIA-L. CALIFANO -G. 
COLONNETTI-A. GHIGI-F. GIORDANI-M. GORTANI-G. LEVI 
DELLA VIDA-G. MONTALENTI-A. NICEFORO-E. PERSICO - M. 
PONZO - F. SEVERI-8. TONZIG 
“SCIENTIA” is the only review of te oe ee * has a world wide cir- 


culation - deals with the most recent and fundamental ae of all 
ilius- 


Mon of the ecfluies hed in languege Stier thee 


“SCIENTIA” has therefore a very strong a to the scientific-minded 
reader all over the world. aioe 


Fall details and a free back copy will be sent by applying to 
*““SCIENTIA, ,—ASSO (Como, Italy) 


postage. For a number ef the current year, please sent $1.20, er equiva- 
lent amount in ether currency, which will be deducted from the sub- 


ANNUAL SUBSCBIPTION: $14.00 U.8.A. 











AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Willem F. Zuurdeeg 


Breaking away from the traditional approaches, Dr. Zuur- 
deeg presents here a treatment of religion on the basis of 
empirical and existentialist philosophy—an approach that 
makes this study of major significance to philosophy as well 
as to theology. The author, who was educated at the Uni- 
versities of Utrecht, Leiden, and Amsterdam, wrote his Ph.D. 
thesis on the consequences of the Vienna Circle philosophy 
for ethics. He is now on the faculty of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Available at your bookstore at $4.75 
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THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF: 
TULANE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 


Volume VII. 1958 


CONTENTS: 

EDWARD G. BALLARD: 

The Subject-Matter of Philosophy 
RICHARD L. BARBER: 

Philosophic Disagreement and the Study of Philosophy 
JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 

An Explanation of Philosophy 
HAROLD N. LEE: 

Philosophy and ~ Categories of Experience 
PAUL GUERRANT MORRISO 

The Nature of Analytic Philosophy 
ANDREW J. RECK 

Wilmon "HL. Sheldon’s Philosophy of Philosophy 
LOUISE NISBET ROBERTS: 

Is the Study of Aesthetics a Philosophic Enterprise? 
ROBERT C. WHITTEMORE: 

Philosophy as Comparative Cosmology 


Price: $2.00 


THE TULANE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
New Orleans 18, La. 














